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DOGS: THEIR HUMANE AND RATIONAL 
TREATMENT. 


BY DR GORDON STABLES, R.N. 
IN TWO PARTS.—II. THE DOG IN SICKNESS. 


A LARGE amount of responsibility devolves upon 
any one who undertakes the treatment of the 
ailments of the lower animals; and he must 
be morally bad who, having taken charge of a 
case, does not exert his utmost skill to bring it 
to a successful termination. Probably the dog, 
more than any other domestic animal, feels and 
suffers, ay, and understands, although he cannot 
tell in words where the pain lies, nor complain 
if neglected or improperly treated. His very 
dependence commands our sympathy and claims 
our skill. His beseeching, watchful eyes, when 
really ill, tell us that he trusts us and knows we 
will try to do him good ; and he will be grateful 
too, grateful with a gratitude we but seldom find 
in human patients. 

Animals in the wild state do not appear to be 
subject to a great variety of ailments; it is only 
when they become domesticated, when they throw 
in their lot with man, and share with him 
his pleasures, sports, and enjoyments, that they 
become destined to share with him his troubles 
and illnesses as well. From this fact, we gain 
a useful lesson in treating the creatures we take 
under our care, whether they be birds or beasts ; 
and the more completely their existence in domes- 
ticity, their feeding, their housing, their exercise 
and freedom, and their supply of water, not only 
for drinking but for the bath, are made to assimi- 
late to what they would have been in the wild 
state, the less likely will they be to succumb to 
disease. 

Although the ailments that canine flesh is heir 
to are very numerous indeed, and their diagnosis 
difficult even to the experienced veterinary sur- 
geon, still the more common of these can usually 
be treated successfully by the animal’s owner, who 
has this advantage over even the skilled ‘vet.,’ 
namely, that he is constantly with the dog; and 


if he cares for him, his eye will mark at once the 
slightest deviation from the path of health, and 
nip the illness in the bud. 

If, then, ‘prevention is better than cure,’ it is 
well that we should know not only the ordinary 
causes of disease, but the first symptoms of coming 
illness also. Diseases in dogs may arise from infec- 
tion, contagion, or epizootic influences; or from 
neglect and bad management—that is, manage- 
ment that goes contrary to all the well-known and 
simple laws of health. Infection or contagion is 
best guarded against by keeping the dog well up in 
condition ; by making it a rule never to take him 
abroad while he is fasting; by restricting his 
liberty in some measure ; preventing him, under 
penalty of the whip, from eating garbage on the 
street, or holding nasal communion with every 
strange dog he meets; and from bathing in stag- 
nant water or still pools where cattle drink. 

Epizootic influences are more difficult to guard 
against ; but if a dog is well tended and well fed, 
he will be less likely to fall a victim to any 
prevalent form of disease. 

The commoner causes of illness in the dog are 
—(1) Mismanagement in the matter of diet ; want 
of regularity in the time of feeding; want of 
variety ; the too constant use of biscuits or meat 
instead of a mixed diet; unwholesome or stale 
food ; too little food ; and indiscriminate feeding, 
or the abuse of dainties. (2) Impure water, which 
often produces dire illnesses in the dog. (3) A 
damp unwholesome kennel—dry straw thrown 
over wet, for instance, or a floor of cold stone 
or brick. (4) Uncleanliness of kennel, of coat, or 
surroundings. (5) Want of exercise. (6) Ex- 
posure to cold while the dog is at rest. (7) 
Exposure to wet while fasting ; and (8) Both of the 
latter combined, as when a poor dog is left cold 
and hungry to shiver in the rain at a door-step. 

The morning bath, a bucket douche, or a short 
swim in the sea or a running stream, is a valuable 
agent for maintaining a dog in health. And even 
at the risk of being regarded as possessed of 
extreme views, I must say that a dog’s mental 
condition exerts an influence for good or evil on 
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the state of his health. It is well known to dog- 
breeders that dogs that are happy seldom ail ; that 
those who are not permitted free intercourse with 
their masters or owners, often do; and that one 
can generally tide a puppy over all its baby ail- 
ments by keeping it dry, warm, clean, and well 
amused, 

One of the most dangerous and fatal illnesses 
which dogs can have is what is called distemper. 
There is a good deal of general misunderstanding 
about this ailment and its symptoms. It isa mis- 
take to believe that all dogs must have distemper. 
I have not had a case in my kennels for many | 
years ; but pups that go thence, sometimes after 
a while—being exposed to adverse influences— 
take the disease and die, while their brothers and 
sisters at home are living and well. Dogs are no 
more ‘obliged’ to have distemper once in their 


lives, than a human being is to have measles. | 
Young dogs about the teething months are more | 
subject to it than at any other period; but old 
dogs are sometimes attacked also, and a dog may 
even have distemper twice during his lifetime. 
Distemper is one of those diseases on which quack 
dog-doctors fatten, and druggists’ apprentices get 
pocket-money by. There is no such thing as a 
specific for the cure of distemper. The notion of | 
such a thing is eminently absurd. One might as | 
well expect to cure smallpox after the eruption 
began, with a specific, as distemper when promi- | 
nent symptoms show themselves. But specifics | 
are given in cases of common colds with running at 
the nose—erroneously called ‘distemper ;’ the dogs | 
recover, and are then said to be over distemper. 
This disease really is caused by a poison afloat 
in the blood, which nature seeks to eliminate 
through the mucous membranes that line the air- 
passages, beginning with those in the nose and 
pharynx, giving rise to the exudation of water 
first, then mucus; hence the running at the nose 
and eyes, which is usually the first symptom that 
draws attention to the dog’s condition. But before 
this, the animal has been ailing; there has been 
loss of appetite, probably shivering, a dry staring 
coat, and emaciation. This emaciation, this falling 
away in flesh and condition, is one of the most 
important and diagnostic symptoms of distemper. 
A young dog may have cold and cough with 
running at the nose; but if there be no wasting, 
danger is not to be feared ; and in this case, if you 
give him a dose of castor-oil in the morning, | 
with from a tea-spoonful to a table-spoonful of | 
Mindererus spirit and a little sweet nitre at) 
night ; a dry warm bed and lower diet for a day 
or two, and you will have him all right again. | 
But if the dog is noticeably thinner, with a dis- | 
tressing cough, and pinched, pained appearance | 
of face, the sooner a skilled ‘vet.’ sees him the | 
better. ‘All ‘vets.’ remember, are not skilled in | 
the treatment of dog-diseases. The practice of 
too many of them is ‘rule of thumb’ and rough ; 
but in justice to the profession, let me add that of 
late years more attention has been given to the 
study of canine ailments in our veterinary colleges. 
The reason why advice should be taken in cases 
of distemper is that the disease assumes various 
types, and the symptoms need watching and 
combating as they present themselves.. Serious 
lung inflammation may occur, or head-symptoms, 
fits, &c., generally fatal, or acute diarrhcea and 
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dysentery. But medicine is not everything ; good 


nursing is half the battle. Opiate cough mixtures 
and diarrhoea mixtures may be needed; but in 
any case the dog must be kept in a warm dry 
apartment, with, if necessary, a fire in the room; 
he must be covered up if cold; his bed must be 
soft and easy ; and while he is kept scrupulously 
clean, he must get all the fresh air possible, and 
sunshine too. His food must be light at first, 
while there is fever, and while the inside of the 
thighs and stomach is hot. He must be fed little 
and often, and have cooling, soothing drink and 
fresh water, which he may lap ad libitum. When 
the fever abates, let the food be more nourish- 
ing—beef-tea, eggs, and probably a little raw 
minced meat. If there be much prostration, give 
good port frequently, or even a little brandy-and- 
water. But never overdo your dosing either with 
food or physic. Quinine is valuable in the latter 
stages of the complaint, with gentle exercise, but 
no excitement or fatigue. 

Inflammations of all kinds are ushered in by 
rigors or some degree of shivering, with great heat 
of skin, dry nose, injected eyes, staring coat, want 
of appetite, great thirst, general uneasiness, and 
derangement of the ordinary functions. The 
seat of the inflammation may be one of the 
vital organs, such as the lungs, the liver, or the 
intestines. In a case presenting such dangerous 
symptoms as the above, the aid of a ‘vet.’ is 
to be obtained without delay. Meanwhile, if 
you value the dog, he ought to be removed at 
once to a warm, comfortable, well-ventilated apart- 
ment. An outhouse will do, if it be free from damp 
and draughts. <A dose of castor-oil, with one-half 
the quantity of sirup of buckthorn, and a few drops 
of laudanum in it, will do good ; and no more can 
be done until the ‘vet.’ comes. In inflammations, 
as in distemper, nursing and care are half the 
battle ; but in carrying out the treatment, the 
animal is to be disturbed as little as possible. 
Quietness and rest are imperative. 

Diarrhea in dogs is often a dangerous complaint. 
Keep the animal as quiet as possible. Give just 
one mild dose of castor-oil; then give the chalk 
mixture of the shops, with a few drops of 
laudanum in each dose. This should be given 
four or six times a day, if needed. Food: no meat, 
only farinaceous diet and milk. If weakness 
prevails, eggs, beef-tea, port-wine and brandy. 

Colic.—This is a painful illness, distinguished 
from inflammation in this way—the pain is not 
constant, but so extreme at times as to make 
the dog rush about howling; there is little if 
any fever, and rubbing gives relief. Give castor- 
oil at once, and thereafter an antispasmodic of 
some kind; brandy-and-water hot, with spice 
in it, is always handy, and several doses should 
be given. Foment the stomach well in the 
intervals with hot water. An opium pill will 
afterwards do good ; and the dog should be kept 
very quiet for a few days. 

In colds and coughs and all febrile disorders, 
a cooling mixture can be prepared by mixing 
Mindererus spirit, sweet nitre, and a little 
chlorate of potash in water sweetened with 
glycerine, and giving a dose proportionate to the 
dog’s size three times a day. 

Of ordinary medicines, a dog of collie size will 
require about as much as a man; bigger dogs 
more, smaller less. A dog will stand more aloes 


and opium than it would be safe to give to a 
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human being, but less mercury. Nux vomica 
is a dangerous drug to give toadog. Paregoric, 
tincture or sirup of squills, and Friar’s balsam, are 
capital remedies for coughs. Tartar emetic is 
another dangerous remedy, which kennelmen and 
so-called dog-doctors are too fond of prescribing. 
Opium should be given with caution, and its 
effects carefully watched. Chloral has found its 
way into the canine pharmacopoeia, and is at 
times useful in conquering spasm and allaying 
excitement. It is dangerous. 

Fits are common in dogs. If not the result of 
distemper, poisoning, or some nervous ailment, 
they are brought on by errors in diet and treat- 
ment. The cause should be sought for, and 
removed. Give an aperient once or tWice a 
week, castor-oil or Pullna water, good food, the 
bath, gentle exercise, and a tonic, from one to 
five grains of sulphate of zinc in a few grains of 
extract of dandelion twice a day. Beware of 
excitement. 

Dandelion extract is a capital liver tonic, and 
may be made the vehicle for the exhibition of 
most other tonics, such as quinine or the extracts 
of gentian or quassia. The last is a capital bitter 
and anthelmintic tonic, and ought to be better 
known than it is. 

For indigestion, rhubarb, ginger, and aloes, may 
be used; but get the dog into better form; if 
lean, feed well ; if fat, give aperients and exercise ; 
but in any case, regulate the diet and give a 
morning bath. 

Jaundice and rheumatism require the attention 
of the ‘vet. The former is often fatal, some- 
times rapidly so, Chaulmoogra pills aid in curing 
rheumatism ; and the application of the heated 
flat-iron or bags of hot sand removes pain, with 
judicious doses of opium or paregoric. 

Canker in the ear is known by the dog shaking 
his head, and by the exudation of badly smelling 
matter. It is difficult to cure, because so apt to 
be neglected. The dog is generally out of con- 
dition. This must be seen to. His system should 
be kept cool by aperients twice a week, and plenty 
of well-mashed greens in the food; and the 
animal's body should be washed once a week. A 
solution of ordinary green tea makes a good 
lotion ; or either alum, sulphate of zine, or nitrate 
of silver, two grains to an ounce of distilled water. 
Before the tea-spoonful of lotion is put into the 
ears, to be there retained for one minute, they 
must be washed out with warm water—no soap. 
Do this twice a day with great regularity. Dry 
out with a soft rag. 

Canker, worms, and mange are the most com- 
mon of all dog diseases, and indeed it is not 
unusual to find all three diseases combined in 
the same animal. It will serve every useful 
purpose to merely say that the parasites most 
commonly found in the intestines of the dog 
are the tapeworm and the round-worm, ‘Vets.’ 
are in the habit of talking about a third, which 
they call the ‘maw-worm ;’ but this is merely 
cast-off joints of the tapeworm. It. must not be 
forgotten, however, that each of these joints is 
a separate individual, capable of propagating its 
species, and that the so-called tapeworm is in 
reality a conjoined association of parasites, The 
symptoms that would lead one to conclude his 
dog was suffering from worms would be somewhat 
as follows: unhealthiness of skin, emaciation 


without fever, some swelling of the region of the 
bowels, alternate diarrhcea and constipation, and 
an uncertain or ravenous appetite. 

Areca-nut is the best cure we have for tape- 
worm. It should be freshly ground, and the 
dose is about two grains for every pound the 
dog weighs. For round-worms we give santonine 
(pure), from one-third to three grains. We have 
also kamala—ten to one hundred and twenty 
grains—a valuable anthelmintic for tapeworm. 
The dog to be dosed must be fasting ; he should 
have had no food for eighteen or twenty hours 
previously. The powder is made into a ball 
with lard, and put down the throat; and two 
hours after, he is to have a dose of castor-oil, 
or twice the quantity of pure olive-oil, then a 
bowl of good soup, warm. This will get rid of 
the worms; but the dose should be repeated 
four days afterwards. We have to remember, 
that in killing the parasites we do not get rid 
of the condition of constitution that made it 
possible for them to live in the dog; therefore, 
an entire change of diet will be required; the 
animal must be washed carefully twice a week 
with dog-soap; and from one to five grains of 
that excellent anthelmintic tonic, the extract of 
quassia, should be given twice or thrice a day 
in a little dandelion extract. Give also cod-liver 
oil, to bring the animal into condition, with an 
occasional mild aperient. 

There are at least half-a-dozen skin diseases 
classed under the general head of ‘mange.’ Some 
of these are caused by parasitical insects, visible 
only by aid of the microscope ; others are con- 
stitutional. In some cases, the itching is very 
extreme, even when there is but little to show 
for it. Nearly every case of mange will yield 
to treatment, if judiciously and unremittingly 
carried out. Fowler’s solution of arsenic is our 
sheet-anchor as regards internal medicine. From 
a half-drop to six drops, according to the weight 
of the dog—ranging from five to one hundred 
and fifty pounds—should be given three times 
a day in the food for a fortnight, gradually 
increasing the dose till it has reached from 
three to fifteen drops. Then the medicine is to 
be omitted for two days, and begun again for 
another fortnight, giving now from one drop to 
twelve drops thrice a day. The medicine must 
be labelled ‘ Poison,’ and used with great care. A 
| sulphur and mercurial ointment should be well 
| rubbed into the skin thrice a week, after the 
| dog has been washed. It is composed of one 
| part of the green iodide of mercury ointment, 
| two parts of sulphur ointment, and three parts 
/of oil. A milder plan of treatment is to give 
the animal sulphur internally every morning, 
land drench the skin with whale-oil, keeping 
‘him in a warm room—temperature sixty-five to 
| seventy degrees—for a week or a fortnight. 

The disease called rabies, or dog-madness, is 
1a very terrible one, but far less common than 
people imagine. Indeed, dogs that are not rabid 
}at all are constantly being killed by ignorant 
‘people. It is difficult to give concisely even the 
diagnostic symptoms of rabies; but when any 
indication of the disease is given, or anything 
| suspicious is observed about the dog’s manner, 
| he ought to be put under restraint and watched, 
/and advice sought respecting his condition. He 
| may evince too much affection for his owner at 
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first, and want to lick his face and hands more 
eagerly than usual. He may be nervous and 
strange, morose, and desirous of solitude or 
shelter. Then he may become watchful and sus- 
picious ; and indeed there is an entire change 
in his manner. His appetite may at first be 
voracious, and he drinks water with avidity, 
even plunging his head in it. His tastes become 
depraved. He will be found eating cinders, 
wood, &c., or even chewing or biting stones. 
He looks haggard and gloomy, and snaps at 
imaginary flies, and there is a strange look 
about his eyes. These are merely premonitory 
symptoms ; by-and-by the furious stage comes on. 
I have no desire to describe this, nor is there 
any occasion. The animal should be destroyed 
at once, but humanely, as soon as the disease is 
made out unmistakably to be one of rabies. 

Many of the suggestions I have made from 
time to time in my books and writings have 
been adopted ; some even by the legislature ; but 
one has not. It is this: the premonitory 
symptoms of rabies should be printed on the 
back of every dog license. 

About three hundred thousand dogs have 
passed through the Home at Battersea in twenty 
years; but the overseer tells me he has never 
seen one suffering from rabies. 

Let me conclude by saying a word or two 
about dog-bites. They are hardly ever dangerous ; 
but should nevertheless be well sucked, washed 
in salt and water; or, better still, rubbed with 
hartshorn or strong washing soda, and cauterised 
as soon as possible. If the dog that did the 
mischief be suspected of being rabid, by all 
means keep him alive, to make sure. It will be 
a great relief to the feelings of the person 
wounded to know that the dog is living and 
well. If adog is not rabid at the time he bites, 
his going mad months afterwards will have no 
effect on the person bitten. Even all those 
bitten by really mad dogs do not go mad, and a 
bite from a healthy dog is comparatively harmless. 

Contrary to general opinion, more dogs go 
mad in the early spring months than in the 
heat of summer. Whenever a dog bites any one, 
we ought not to rush off at once and punish the 

r fellow. Even a dog must be treated justly ; 
et us therefore find out what temptation or 
provocation led to the act, before we make up 
our minds to chastise him. A verbal reprimand 
is often more effectual than an application of 
the cruel and generally unnecessary whip. A 
man has no truer, braver, more faithful friend 
than his dog ; surely, then, it is his duty to make 
him as comfortable and happy as possible, and 
to strive to keep him in health. 


ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIR; 
OR, A HARD KNOT. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—‘I REALLY DON’T THINK I SHALL 
MARRY,’ 


Or all the many clubs of London, perhaps the | 
Eleusis is the most select. It stands, like most | 
of its younger brethren, within short walking | 
distance of St James’s Palace and Whitehall :| 
but it has no architectural pretensions to boast | 
of. It is a very old club. My Lord March, 
afterwards Duke of Queensberry, and much 


better known as wicked Old Q., lost and won 
very many guineas there. It is a small club, 
very hard of access; and Lord Putney was now 
the oldest member, and so, metaphorically, the 
Father of it. He was at the Eleusis now, on 
a hot August afternoon, when wretched M.P.s 
were asking one another whether there would 
ever be an end of committees by day and divi- 
sions by night, and when an exacting ministry 
would permit escape to cooler regions. He stood 
in the small bay-window, amongst a group of 
languid members with newspapers in their hands, 
tapping his gold snuff-box and talking about 
himself, as was his wont. Now, to talk of one’s 
self and to do it gracefully and well, is an 
accomplishment ; not, of course, if the audience 
be of the female sex—sisters, cousins, aunts, 
and dear girl-friends of the family. Women 
like to hear a man talk about himself, and 
brag about his merits, and pity his own mis- 
fortunes ; just as, on the prairies, the squaws 
are all attention when Mad Buffalo bursts out 
with his war-song and his tomahawk dance, just 
before the raid into Pale-face territory. But it 
is more difficult when the auditors are men. 
Lord Putney managed it pretty well. 

‘I really don’t think I shall marry,’ said the 
old beau, for the third time that afternoon. 
Indeed, it was a catchword of his, and he was 
hardly aware how often it sprang to his lips. 
His juniors, who heard it thus repeated, could 
scarcely preserve their gravity ; and indeed the 
old lord’s favourite phrase, taken in combination 
with his shaking hands and restless limbs and 
twitching features, made the speech almost re- 
semble that of some comedian at a music-hall. 
Slender and trim and nimble, Lord Putney had 
remained, at an age which had relegated most 
of his compeers to a gouty chair or the family 
vault ; but his nerves were unsteady ; and his 
experienced valet often eyed him sadly and 
apprehensively, as a dealer would contemplate 
a costly picture from which the paint was 

eeling off. ‘I don’t believe I shall,’ went on 

is lordship boastfully, as if endeavouring to 
impress a fact on the incredulous minds of those 
around. ‘Iam so hard to please, you see.’ 

‘O yes, you will, Putney. I’ve always booked 
you as a marrying man; and I’m to do a lot 
in the way of shying rice and satin slippers, 
eating slabs of wedding-cake, and returning 
thanks when the bridesmaids’ health is drunk : 
you’ll marry, never fear,’ rejoined young Lord 
Lapwing, who was barely twenty-one. 

‘I don’t think so myself, replied the other 
peer, with perfect gravity. ‘It isn’t, Lapwing, 
as these other fellows know, that I haven't 
been sorely tempted. When I remember the 
lovely creatures, by Jove! splendid women, who 
have been brought out in London society, and 
whom it only rested with myself to convert into 
Lady Putney’ 

‘Hear, hear!’ called out, in a bass voice, a 
big man with tawny moustache and sleepy eyes, 
from his easy-chair. 

‘Quite accurate, Seymour; you ought to re- 
member an instance or two, only men are so 
abominably selfish, went on the unabashed 
dandy. ‘Even now, if I were a trifle less 
guarded, less prudent—ah, yes. I’ve been at 
Leominster House almost every day this fortnight 
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ast—ever since the Minim concert, you know. 
t’s rather a favour to be asked there, of course, 
in the present state of things; but the ladies 
do ask me—can’t do without me, I believe. It’s 
not in my nature to deny a pretty woman any- 
thing but one, and that, of course, don’t you 
guess—is a proposal. Too old a bird to be 
caught with chaff; hey, Lapwing ? 
to look in at Leominster House to-day, by 
George! for a cup of five-o’clock tea; and, by 
Jove! I must be going. See you fellows again, 
after dinner, hey ?—I really don’t think I shall 
marry, Seymour, you dog!’ added Lord Putney 
in conclusion, as he smote jocosely on his big 


friend’s shoulder with the white wrinkled palm | 


of his bejewelled hand ; and then, with a vale- 
dictory nod, was gone. 

The other members of the group looked at one 
another and laughed, with the lazy good-humour 
of the true clubman. 

‘Poor Putney! he was always like that, 
remarked one of the company. ‘Chance for some 
penniless girl, though; for Putney is a very big 
fish. Ninety thousand a year, they say, from the 
London property alone. And then there are all 
the Hertfordshire estates. That young Lady 
Leominster, rich as she is, and pretty as she is, 
might do worse.’ 

‘She, at her time of life—rubbish !’ said young 
Lord Lapwing. ‘Even old Putney would not be 
capable of marrying a girl young enough to be 
his grandchild. I chaff him, and he likes to be 
chaffed ; but he ll no more marry than’ 


‘Good thing for poor Withers, if he don’t,’ | 


put in Sir Horace Seymour, over the edge of his 
newspaper. 

The Withers in question was’ Lord Putney’s 
cousin, heir-at-law, and pet aversion, a hard- 
worked cavalry major, with six children and a 
sickly wife, in cantonments at Secunderabad, 
under the broiling sun of India. And then 
nothing more was said of the peer and his 
foibles. 

Meanwhile, Lord Putney, with his high-step- 
ing horses doing their best to whisk the light 
vrougham along, was conveyed on rapid wheels 
to Leominster House, and was at once ushered 
into the great sombre drawing-room which was 
in general use. There were other and yet larger 
saloons in the London mansion, which Lady 


Barbara indeed could remember blazing with | 


waxlights and peopled with guests, but which 
for years and years had — a ghostly and 
funereal appearance, with their mufiled furni- 
ture, shrouded mirrors, and swaddled chandeliers. 
The elderly peer had been a frequent, an almost 


daily visitor at the town palace of the Marquises | 


of Leominster since the memorable date of Sir 
Frederick’s concert; and a welcome one. Lady 
Barbara, who had a sort of hereditary esteem for 
ihe wearers of the Putney coronet, and who had 
learned long ago to regard the present lord as 
a then fascinating young man and leader of 
fashion, received him with cordial courtesy. The 
voung lady herself seemed glad to see him, and to 
hear the gossip which was ever ready on his glib 
tongue, as on that of a fashionable physician. 

On this occasion, Lord Putney found her alone. 
‘I am so sorry,’ she said, ‘Lady Barbara is not 
here. I am expecting her in half an hour; 
but she was obliged to go to a friend, Lady—I 


I’ve promised | 


forget the name, but some one she has known 
all her life, who lives in Mohock Street, I think 
my aunt called it, and is ill_—Let me offer you 
some tea, Lord Putney. I am sorry Lady 
| Barbara is not here.’ 

Lord Putney did not seem to partake of her 
sorrow, for an expression of satisfaction, not to 
say a smirk, hovered about the corners of his 
|mouth. He sat there, smiling, and holding the 
delicate cup of egg-shell porcelain between his 
| Jewelled, trembling fingers. He did not care 
‘much for its fragrant contents; it is a new 
| vagary of our neo-Queen Anne period to be 
| enthusiastic about the tea that cost some twenty 
shillings a pound when Pope wrote and Secretar 
| 3olingbroke plotted. Some of the golden youth 
| with whom Lord Putney associated—he liked, as 
some mature foplings do, to consort with the 
| young—were almost as fond of tea as were their 
own aunts and sisters. But Lord Putney could 
| never forget that he had belonged to a hard-living 
generation, that had despised tea, and had branded 
‘it by the opprobrious name of ‘cat-lap. What 
| the elderly dandy really relished was curagoa. 
He believed in the virtues of that elixir, and had 
| sipped four glasses of it, since luncheon, at the 
| Eleusis Club that very afternoon. He wished he 
| had a little more of the cordial now, for his hands 
shook provokingly, and his rings rattled against 
| the teaspoon in the flimsy porcelain saucer. 
| The conversation did not exactly languish, 
but it was very unequally sustained, the visitor 
| taking, as was his habit, the lion’s share. Lord 
Putney had always piqued himself upon the 
abundance of cnalltaile at his command, and was 
prone to attribute much of his popularity to his 
own store of anecdote and readiness of repartee. 
On this occasion, however, he was screwing up 
his courage for a communication much more 
important than any second-hand London story 
could be, and presently he said: ‘My dear Lady 
Leominster, I am not very unhappy—glad, rather, 
by George! that our good Lady Barbara—for 
whom I have a mons’ous respect, really—is absent 
for the moment. This sounds ill-bred on my 
nart ; but permit me, pray, to explain. It is, that 

have something to say—to you.’ 

‘To me, Lord Putney?’ returned the lady, 
turning her candid blue eyes upon the veteran’s 
face, as if unable to divine the reason for his 
speech, or for the marked emphasis laid upon the 
personal pronoun with which it ended. 

‘Something to say,’ pursued Lord Putney, who, 
once launched, went swimmingly on, ‘which can 
be breathed to your ears alone—something which 
is very near to my heart, and—can you not 
guess, dear Lady Leominster, dear Clare—I may 
call you Clare, may I not?’ This was very 
insinuatingly said, and in a low, hesitating tone, 
i that would have done credit to a jeune premier 
making his timid declaration on the stage to 
a heroine in white satin and jewels. 
| The girl looked, as if surprised, at her visitor, 
| and then her eyes drooped. ‘I have no objec- 
| tion,” she said sadly, as a lonely child might 
have spoken. ‘There are so very, very few to 
call me Clare now. And you, Lord Putney, are 
| a friend.’ 
| *I would be a friend to you, indeed I would,’ 
| fervently exclaimed the titled dandy. ‘I would 
| devote my life to your service, if you would 
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but give me the right to protect and cherish 
the fairest—dearest O Clare, adorable crea- 
ture, it is more than friendship that I ask and 
offer! As your husband, I should be the proudest, 
the happiest’ 

‘keod Putney!’ The young lady seemed fairly 
startled now. She grew very pale, and rose 
from her chair, like a frightened fawn from 
amidst the fern. ‘I never dreamed—and then, 
you forget.’ Her eyes had lit on the mourning 
garb she wore; and with a reproachful, tearful 
glance at her elderly suitor, she sank back in 
the seat from which she had risen. 

‘No; I do not forget, replied the old peer, 
his withered heart throbbing with perhaps more 
of generous emotion than it had known for many 
a year; and sidling up his chair a little nearer, 
he spoke, and spoke well, waxing almost elo- 
quent as he pleaded his own cause. He talked 
of the grace, the beauty, the lonely position, 
the painful history, of her whom he addressed, 
described his own affections as irreparably hers, 
touched lightly on the difference of age, and 
summed up by drawing a picture of future 
felicity for both, when every wish of Clare’s 
heart should be anticipated by her loving lord. 

‘As my wife, he added, ‘you would be shielded 
from the persecution of fves, screened from 
malignant gossip; and rely on it, dearest, there 
would soon be an end of this wretched family 
feud, which darkens your young life.’ 

With downcast eyes, the fair one listened. Per- 
haps the solitude in which, with all her rank and 
splendour, she was doomed to dwell was brought 
more forcibly home to her than usual by Lord 
Putney’s discourse. Perhaps, too, she shrank from 
rejecting the proffer of a manly arm, old and 
feeble as it might be, whereon to lean in that 
rugged path that lay before her. There was some- 
thing ludicrous, of course, about the rich old peer ; 
but then there was no denying his station and his 
fortune, his unblemished name, and his honesty 
of purpose. Gently, and with a sigh, she raised 
her eyes from the ground. ‘You are very kind, 
my lord, she said softly; ‘and your prefer- 
ence does me great honour; but—it is too early 
as yet—poor Wilfred’s loss is still so recent— 
I cannot forget the dear, indulgent husband 
who—— But I am not ungrateful, she added 
timidly. 

‘Still, I hope I am not to despair; I trust 
you will give me hope in the future, dearest 
Clare !’ cried the old lord, in a flutter of delight 
and anxiety. ‘My devotion, my truth, should 
wer for me; and if personally I am _ not 
ateful in your eyes, why, then—— I see signs 
of relenting in your sweet face. Don’t sob, dear 
Lady Leominster—dear Clare. One little word 
would make me the happiest dog, ahem! in 
all London. And that word, when I ask you, 
after some brief delay, to be my wife, is Yes. 
Won’t you say it?’ 

‘Yes!’ she at length faltered ; and her elderly 
accepted lover, in the exultation of the moment, 
dropped gracefully on one knee and pressed her 
hand to his lips. 

‘Not a word of this as yet, to any one,’ she 
murmured with averted face. 

‘Your will, sweetest, is law to me henceforth,’ 
replied the aged suitor; but just then, there was 
a sound of steps and voices, and it was with 


some difficulty that Lord Putney struggled up 
from his kneeling posture in time to greet Lady 
Barbara, who now, all smiles and apologies, made 
her appearance. Then the conversation, with 
more or less of awkwardness, was shifted to 
the grooves of commonplace topics; but when 
Lord Putney took his leave, he raised the 
younger lady’s hand respectfully to his lips, bowed 
low over it, with antiquated chivalry, and then 
gracefully glided away. To get out of a room 
neatly had been a social art highly valued in 
that nobleman’s youth. 
(To be continued.) 


A LEAP FOR LIFE 


Wuen I was a young fellow, now many years 
ago, I frequently spent part of my vacations 
with an uncle, who lived in a beautiful part of 
Wales, and whose house was only a mile or two 
from the coast—in that neighbourhood, very wild 
and precipitous, and remarkable for the peculiar 
character of the strata of which many of the 
wave and weather beaten cliffs were composed. 
My uncle was a keen geologist, and had imbued 
me with some of his own interest in the subject ; 
and many a long and pleasant ramble we had 
together, armed with our little hammers and 
specimen-cases ; sometimes starting directly after 
breakfast, and remaining absent till the evening, 
either carrying our simple luncheon with us, 
or adjourning for refreshment to some humble 
village hostelry, when such happened to be 
within easy reach. 

These were pleasant days. I often look back 
to them now, when I am an elderly gentleman, 
subject to gout and rheumatism, and tied for 
most of the week to a dingy office in the City. 
But they were very nearly being brought to an 
abrupt conclusion by an incident that occurred 
during one of our more distant excursions ; and 
as the relation of this incident commemorates a 
rare instance of combined pluck, presence of mind, 
and heroic self-sacrifice, 1 do not think I need 
any further excuse for entering upon the details 
connected with it. Few people are ever likely 
to be placed in a similar position ; should, how- 
ever, such an occasion arise, let us hope they 
may not be found wanting in ability to follow 
so admirable an example. 

During one of my visits to my uncle, he had 
at the same time as guests two professional geolo- 
gists of some eminence, who had heard of the 
special facilities the neighbourhood afforded for 
the pursuit of their favourite science, and had 
had some correspondence with my uncle on the 
subject, which resulted in their receiving an 
invitation from my hospitable relative to come 
to his house and judge of the matter for them- 
selves, This invitation was accepted, and the 
geologists arrived; two very pleasant, well- 
informed men, between whom and my uncle 
a very interesting and animated conversation 
speedily ensued, in which the terms ‘granitic 
débris, ‘boulder clay,’ ‘newer formations,’ ‘dip 
of the strata, were freely bandied about in a 
manner very edifying to listen to, if not alto- 
gether intelligible to the majority of their 
hearers. 

For the first day or two we contented ourselves 
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with showing the strangers the features of scien- 
tific interest more immediately in the vicinity ; 
and with these they were greatly gratified. But 
my uncle was anxious that they should inspect 
a district some miles off, peculiarly rich in speci- 
mens, and which he had himself visited several 
years before, but never since I had been the 
companion of his expeditions; therefore it was 
new to me as well as to our guests. Everything 
was arranged for our start; and we set off after 
an early breakfast, driving the first portion of 
the distance, and putting up our trap at a farm- 
house, to await our return, while we pursued the 
remainder of our excursion on foot. It was an 
exquisite day; and as we walked along the chiffs— 
here of very remarkable height and magnificence 
—we indulged in loud expressions of admiration 
at the beauty of the scenery, the bold line of 
coast stretching away for miles on each side, the 
tremendous precipices descending sheer to the 
blue waters that lapped their base ; only here and 
there broken by some jagged and pointed rocks, 
that threatened rapid destruction to any unfor- 
tunate vessel which should be cast upon them. 

Our expedition was a great success. Many 
rare specimens of different fossils were added to 
our collections, and my uncle was much gratified 
that his exertions for the entertainment of his 
wy had been so satisfactorily rewarded. We 

ad taken some sandwiches and sherry with us, 
and enjoyed our lunch during an interval of 
cessation from our geological researches. By this 
time we had reached the extreme end of our ex- 
pedition, and were on the point of retracing our 
steps, when one of the strangers expressed a desire 
to round a promontory a short distance ahead, so 
as to inspect the line of coast just beyond. The 
proposal was agreed to; and we all started along 
the cliff, which at this place was of a lesser 
altitude than at some points we had previously 

assed, though still it was about fifty or sixty 
eet above the level of the sea, which at the 
time was at full flow, and washed against the 
rocky wall below us. To round the promon- 
tory, we found it was necessary to descend a 
little way, and then proceed along a narrow 
ledge of projecting rock, so very narrow in 
some parts that it would have been impossible for 
any one to have attempted the passage unless he 
had a remarkably good and steady head. 

We were all experienced climbers, so the risk 
was disregarded ; and the two geologists and my 
uncle had just turned round a rather sharp angle, 
and I was closely following, when the rock on 
which I trod suddenly gave way under my feet, 
and after a brief but ineffectual struggle, I slipped 
down, with my face towards the sea. Uttering 
a cry, I instinctively flung my hands upwards ; 
one of them in some marvellous manner caught 
a projecting portion of the ledge; the other was 
strongly grasped by my uncle, who, being merci- 
fully close to me, turned at my shout, and 
instantly seized hold of my extended hand. For 
two or three minutes, which seemed an eternity to 
us both, my brave relative, who though an elderly 
was a very powerful man, held me suspended 
in this frightful manner, while he endeavoured 
to take in the situation and decide on a plan of 
action. Our horrified friends were powerless to 
help, as they could not possibly get near me, on 
account of the narrowness of the ledge, which 


afforded even my uncle a most precarious foot- 
ing, and rendered useless any attempt to raise 
me from my dreadful position. I was young, 
and life was very sweet to me; but I felt 
that my last moment was at hand. Another 
second or two must end the matter; so severe a 
strain could no longer be endured; our hands 
must loosen their hold; and I must inevitably 
be dashed to pieces on the broken rocks I had 
observed at the foot of the precipice. 

There was an instant of Leosites silence, 
during which time my uncle had clearly realised 
the critical nature of the situation, and decided 
on a plan of action. He looked over, and saw 
that just below the spot where I was suspended 
there was a rugged projection of rock, extending 
fully six feet beyond the perpendicular of the 
point where I hung. If I fell on this, my fate 
was sealed; no power could save me from 
death. Beyond this rock was water, possibly 
of a depth sufficient to break the force of a fall, 
if only that water could be reached ; but in this 
lay all the difficulty. My uncle was a good as 
well as a brave man; he loved me as the son 
of a dead sister, and he was willing to dare 
everything to save me; but he did not under- 
value the nature of the awful risk he was 
undertaking on my behalf, and he knew that he 
was going to take his own life in his hands as 
well as mine. Breathing a prayer for Divine 
protection, he said quietly but firmly: ‘Tom, 
there is but one way for it. I’ll save you, or we 
will both perish together. When I say the word, 
take your hand from the rock.—Now !’ 

As my uncle loudly said ‘Now!’ I relaxed 
my hold of the rock; and at the same instant 
my. uncle made an immense effort and sprang 
horizontally into the air, carrying me with him 
and retaining his hold of my hand as we rushed 
violently down, turning over in our headlong 
descent. I cannot pretend to say that I ever 
very distinctly recollected my sensations during 
those awful seconds, for it was nothing more. 
I had my senses pretty clearly while I hung 
from the rock, and I can recall the gasping 
feeling which I experienced as I took my han 
away ; but beyond that, all is chaos. So great 
was the force with which my uncle leaped, 
that he completely cleared the projecting ledge, 
and we fell into the sea, which was deep 
enough to break our fall, though the violence 
of the shock unloosed our grasp of each other. 
Half stunned as we were, the cold water pro- 
bably acted as a restorative. We were both 
excellent swimmers, and a moment or two later 
we were breasting the waves, fortunately not too 
boisterous for our sorely tried strength. We rose 
about twenty yards apart, at some little distance 
from the rocky ledge, and rather nearer a flat- 
tish rock which reared its head from the billows. 
For this shelter we made ; and too deep for utter- 
ance were the feelings with which we took each 
other’s hands and gazed into each other’s eyes. 

‘Thank God! my boy,’ at last said my uncle 
fervently. 

‘I do, uncle; and you too. Where should I 
have been now, but for you !’ 

‘Hush! Tom. Thank God, we’re both safe. 
It was an ugly jump, no doubt of that.’ 

We both shuddered as we gazed on the precipice 
frowning*above us, on the top of which we could 
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see our two so recently horror-stricken friends, 
wildly waving their hats in a transport of joy 
at their discovery of us on the rock, apparently 
safe and sound. 

A hearty cheer in reply assured them of our 
perfect safety; and then my uncle shouted to 
them some directions as to the course they were 
to pursue in endeavouring to procure assistance 
for our rescue. Owing to the width of ledge 
broken off where I fell, their return by the same 
route was impossible; and a long and perilous 
walk had to be undertaken before they were them- 
selves in security, where they immediately sought 
out means of deliverance for my uncle and myself. 

But in the meantime better luck had befallen 
us. The noise made by our shouting had at- 
tracted the notice of a fisherman who lived 
in a little cottage under the cliffs, at a place 
where the shore receded, and left bare a tiny 
creek, where a small boat was moored. He had 
clambered over the crag that hid us from his 
sight ; and as soon as he spied the two figures 
standing on the solitary rock, our situation became 
apparent to him, and he lost no time in launching 
his boat and coming to our assistance. Truly 
thankful we were for the timely aid. We were 
both soaked to the skin and shivering with cold, 
and the rock was far too small for any attempt at 
exercise. A very short time saw us in the cosy 
interior of the fisherman’s cottage, where a bright 
little fire was burning, very welcome to us in 
our chilled condition; while his kindly wife 
busied herself in preparations for our comfort, 
and ransacked her humble stores for a supply 
of dry garments, also highly acceptable. 

Little remains to be told. When we were quite 
rested and refreshed, and our clothes were dry 
enough to be worn, the fisherman conducted us 
to the top of the cliffs by a circuitous -little path, 


| which in some places unpleasantly recalled our 
| Tecent experiences. 
| safety, however, and made the best of our way 


We reached the summit in 


to the farmhouse where we had left our convey- 
ance. The fisherman undertook to apprise our 
friends of our whereabouts ; they having procured 
a boat at the revenue station, and come round 
the coast in her, to point out to her crew the 
exact spot of our confinement. 

Having liberally rewarded those who had so 
willingly assisted us in our extremity, we returned 
home, our bodies fatigued by the varied exertions 
and excitements of the day ; our minds penetrated 
with lasting gratitude towards the Almighty 
Being who had brought us through so many 
perils, and had mercifully preserved us from the 
jaws of a sudden and terrible destruction. 


MISS GARSTON’S CASE 
IN FIVE CHAPTERS.—CONCLUSION. 


I must have fallen asleep ; for I jumped up with 
a feeling of bewilderment as a voice called out 
‘Dr Leighford”’ It was the butler who stood 
beside me. 

‘What is it?’ I asked, recollecting myself. 
I wanted 2’ 

‘No, sir. But a man is in the hall who wants 
Mr Lamport. It is very strange that he has not 
come home yet. Dinner has been waiting more 
than an hour. Do you know what may be keeping 
master so late ?’ 


‘Am 


I looked at the butler, to see if he suspected 
anything ; but his face was only languidly per- 
turbed. 

‘What sort of a man is he?’ I asked, ignoring 
his question. 

‘A rather queer sort of a person, sir, a foreigner, 
and he is evidently in a hurry. Do you think he 
should wait?’ 

A sudden thought swept through me. ‘Bring 
him in here,’ I said; ‘perhaps he will write a 
note to Mr Lamport, if he cannot stay.’ 

In another breath I was asking the stranger 
if I could deliver any message for him to Mr 
Lamport, or if he would make use of the writing 
materials lying on the table. He was indeed a 
queer sort of a person, of any age from sixty to 
eighty. His eyes were deprecating, yet suspicious ; 
his smile insinuating, but with a cruel cynicism 

ervading it. He moved his hands restlessly, and 

owed from time to time with oriental abjection. 

‘I do not know what to do,’ he said, after a 

ause. ‘Mr Lamport has written to me to meet 
1im here. But I cannot stay. I am wanted 
elsewhere.’ He spoke’ English very well, though 
with a strong accent. 

‘You had better stay for a little while, at any- 
rate,’ I said. ‘Mr Lamport is much behind his 
usual time of returning from business, Will you 
not sit down ?’ 

I quivered with excitement, nor could I conceal 
it. lectead of taking the chair I offered, the man 
glared at me and made for the door. ‘No, no; 
thank you; I cannot stay.’ 

‘Will you not leave a message for Mr Lamport?’ 
I cried, following him. 

‘No; thank you; I will call again to-morrow ;’ 
and he shuffled quickly across the floor. 

‘But you must leave your name,’ I exclaimed, 
hurrying before him. 

He started back in alarm. ‘Never mind my 
name ; my business is not at all important.’ 

‘Is it Pandofini?’ I demanded, standing with 
my back to the door. 

The old man uttered a strange cry, looked round 
the room, as if in hope for another means of 
quitting it, then stood measuring me with a wary 
calculation. 

In another second the scene changed ; the door 
was hastily opened, hurling me towards my 
opponent, who leaped back with amazing agility. 
I turned to see who was entering, and met the 
staring eyes of the butler. ‘O doctor, there are 
four men in the hall, and they refuse to say what 
they want. I think they are policemen.’ 

Behind him stood two stalwart individuals, 
who walked unceremoniously into the room. 

‘What is your business?’ I asked automatically. 

‘To arrest this person,’ answered one of them, 
while both advanced to the old man, cowering on 
the sofa upon which he had fallen. 

‘His name is Pandofini, I suppose ?’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ answered the policeman. ‘I am to 
wait here until Inspector Knabman comes.—Now, 
Pandofini, put out your wrists.’ 

The miserable old man fought with the despera- 
tion of an entrapped tiger ere the handcuffs were 
fixed to his skeleton limbs. Both the policemen 


were blown and red-faced when they had done ; 
and they looked at their prisoner with very 
unamiable countenances as he groaned on the 
floor. 
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The butler had witnessed the operation with 
the horror of a gentleman who had passed his 
life in the serene regions where vulgar rascals are 
only known by printed reports of their doings. 
I recalled the good fellow to himself, and sent 
him to the servants’ hall to keep order and quiet, 
bidding him remember the sick lady up-stairs. 

Then followed a curious silence. The police- 
men sat by the door; the Italian, half-dead with 
the reaction of the struggle, reclined against the 
wall. Perhaps ten minutes passed, when the 
erating of wheels was heard on the drive, and 
the flash of a carriage-lamp shot through the 
window, whose blinds were still undrawn. It 
was Mr Lamport returning at last. I heard him 
walk swiftly through the hall; and my heart 
throbbed as he approached. He looked like a 
man under the ‘dienes of drink, as he entered 
the library—that far-away gaze, that unconscious- 
ness of surrounding objects. The spell lasted but 
a moment. He rubbed his brow, glanced at the 
policemen, then his eye met the glittering stare 
of Pandofini, who strove to regain his feet. Here 
Inspector Knabman walked quietly in ; evidently 
he fad come with Mr Lamport, for he had that 
person’s overcoat in his hand. 

‘I now inform you, Mr Lamport, said the 
inspector, ‘why you are under arrest. You and 
this man Pandofini are charged with attempted 
poisoning.’ 

Mr Lamport became ghastly pale and turned 
hastily towards the door. Both policemen sprang 
to seize him. But he waved them off, saying: 
‘T am unacquainted with this man, and know 
not why he is here. Who says that I am guilty 
of poisoning ?’ 

‘That you will know at the proper time,’ 
answered Mr Knabman.—‘ Have you searched 
your er he continued, addressing his 
comrades, 

*No, sir, 

‘Then do so.’ 

This time, Pandofini submitted to the will of 
his captors; and amid the miscellany of his 
belongings was found a small phial, the counter- 
part of that I had received from Mr Sleigh. 

Mr Lamport had watched the searching of his 
confederate with a frenzied curiosity ; and when 
the phial was laid upon the table, a groan burst 
from him. 

‘Did you ever see a bottle like that before ?’ 
asked the inspector. 

The miserable man turned his face away. 

In the meantime, a rapid change came over 
Pandofini. He was no longer cowed. Looking 
keenly at the inspector, Mr Lamport, and myself 
in turn, he appeared to decide upon a new course 
of action. Tisving to the inspector, he said 
ingratiatingly : ‘I wish to tell all I know, sir. 
Mr Lamport has had three bottles like that ;’ 
pointing with his manacled hands to the table. 
‘He said he wanted something to destroy the 
sparrows which spoil the fruit. But I am not 
guilty ; indeed, sir, 1 am only a poor man ; I never 
hurt anybody in my life. Let me go home, sir. 
My wife is waiting for me.’ 

The inspector heard him quietly to the end ; 
then he made a sign to his men, who took the 
protesting and beseeching Italian out of the room. 

‘Now, Mr Lamport, you must go with me,’ 
said Mr Knabman.—‘ Here, Jackson, Brown, take 


your prisoner,’ he called loudly. Directly, two 
other policemen, who had so far remained in the 
hall, entered the room. They led Mr Lamport 
away, each supporting him by a shoulder. I 
believe he would have swooned, but for the 
ejaculations of the crowd of servants standing in 
the hall. 

The cook, who had lived with him for twenty 
years, burst out into loud sobs, and cried: ‘O 
master, master! what have you done?’ The 
housekeeper pushed through the throng and 
said: ‘What am I to do, sir, while you are 
away ?’ 

With a piercing cry, the wretched man hurried 
out of the door. In this manner Mr Lamport 


bade an eternal farewell to his home and 
servants. 
By a stratagem worthy of his reputation, | 


Inspector Knabman had brought Pandofini to 
Mr Lamport’s house. 

I need not dwell upon the trial which followed. 
Both were found guilty. Each was transported 
for the remnant of his far-spent life. Mr Lamport 
died within a year of his sentence ; but Pandofini 
survived his deportation to the antipodes for 
several years. 

Of vastly more interest to me was the fate 
of the poor lady whose life I had happily saved. 
In spite of all my precautions, the arrest of Mr 
Lamport and the disruption of the household 
had serious consequences. For a time I feared 
the worst. Even Dr Dawson agreed that Miss 
Garston had been in a more serious condition than 
he had supposed. But the recuperative powers 
of youth are enormous; and good nursing can 
work wonders. Three months after my first 
acquaintance with Miss Garston, she was conva- 
lescent. 

In the meantime, the crisis, which Mr Lamport’s. 
recklessness had made inevitable, burst furiously 
upon the house of Garston and Lamport. The 
arrest and conviction of the surviving partner 

recipitated the disaster. But in Mr Sleigh, 

Miss Garston had a devoted servant and a 
shrewd man of business. It is not the purpose of 
this story to dwell upon the terrible struggle that 
ensued to maintain the house from utter collapse,, 
and thereby to save something of Miss Garston’s 
fortune. Several business friends rallied round 
the tottering firm; and by Mr Sleigh’s skill, the 
liabilities of Lamport were disentangled from the 
estate of his former partner. I am not skilled 
in commercial affairs, and cannot fully realise the 
immense service rendered by the book-keeper. It 
made him famous on ’Change, and the name of 
Sleigh is still remembered in the romance of 
trade. Soon after Lamport’s death was reported 
in England, the establishment that he had brought 
to ruin had recovered, and Miss Garston’s fortune 
was saved; and the man who had accomplished 
the extraordinary task was worthily recompensed ; 
Mr Sleigh became the successor to Messrs Garston 
and Lamport, and, with his sons, advanced the old 
house to greater influence than it had known 
previously. 

What became of the lady who had experienced 
so many dark vicissitudes? Was Miss Garston’s 
future of a happy, compensatory sort? To these 

ueries, which every reader is constrained to put, 
i can give the amplest reply. Miss Garston 
became my wife some time after her aflairs were 
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restored to order. For forty years now, we have 
trod the world together, enjoying a larger measure 
of happiness than falls to most. The circum- 
stances which brought us together perhaps made 
us nearer and dearer to each other than we might 
otherwise have been. We are still sweethearts; 
for time, though it has transformed us externally, 
has not changed our love. 


A MATCH LUMBER-FACTORY. 


Few if any people who are daily in the habit 
of using matches have ever thought how much 
ingenuity and skill are expended in their manu- 
facture. Yet the extent of the match-timber, 
or as it is termed, lumber-manufacturing business 
in the United States and Canada may be faintly 
realised when it is stated that one match-manu- 
factory alone paid four million dollars in taxes 
during the year ending December 31, 1881 ; being 
at the rate of one cent per box. That is, the 
manufactory had produced in one year four hun- 
dred million boxes of matches. 

In the town of Point Levis, on the St Lawrence, 
opposite Quebec, stands one of the largest match 
lumber-factories to be met with anywhere. It is 
the property of Messrs Fitch and Hamilton, and is 
known as Fitch’s factory. The raw material out 
of which match-lumber is made is brought from 
Ottawa. It consists of deals and deal-cuttings ; 
that is, the worst ends of merchantable lumber, 
which cannot be shipped to Europe. In conse- 
quence there is a waste of seventy-five per cent. in 
manufacturing. The logs are bought in the first 
instance by the owners of one of the numerous 
saw-mills to be found upon the river St Lawrence 
and its tributaries; and the mill-owner distri- 
butes the lumber after it is cut. The wood 
used is pine and spruce. The match lumber- 
factory is divided into departments, in which 
are manufactured match-boxes; cases, called 
skillets; match-sticks, called splints; and the 
round wooden match-boxes which are less used 
now than formerly. Match-boxes are made 
from a square piece of wood by one turn of a 
machine which consists of two collars, a borer, 
and a side-saw. This machine makes twelve 
boxes and twenty-four lids per minute out of 
a piece of wood an inch and three-fourths 
square. When the box and lids are made in the 
rough, they are placed together in a hollow roller, 
which is revolved by water-power ; and in this 
way the defects are removed, and the whole box 
is made beautifully smooth, owing to the friction 
created within the wheel. The match-sticks or 
splints are cut double the length of the ordinary 
wooden match ; and when sent to the match-manu- 
factory, they are dipped at both ends, and cut in 
the centre when dry. These splints are made from 
solid blocks of wood, which have been previously 
steamed, by a machine which makes from twelve 
to eight sticks at a blow; and all the blocks are 
three inches square. In a day of ten hours, no 
less than forty-six million splints are made at 
Fitch’s factory. The whole machinery, which 
is wonderfully ingenious and complete, has been 
made on the premises. The knives of each 
machine are changed every hour, and all the 


supports or cutters which split the wood into 
splints are renewed every two hours. Each ‘shop’ 
has two fitters employed, whose duty consists 
in grinding and refitting the knives and supports 
in regular order. The machinery used to grind 
the knives and rebind the supports is so simple, 
that an ordinary labourer can learn the business 
in a day. The knives slice the blocks, and 
the supports split them into splints, by one 
motion of the machine. One shop is devoted 
entirely to the manufacture of square match-boxes. 
These boxes are made from blocks of wood of 
three cubic inches, each of which has first been 
steamed ; and here the machine slices the wood 
into sections, and makes the necessary cuts, which 
enable the skillets or framework to be bent into 
the form of a box without further trouble. In 
this form they are sent to Bryant and May’s or 
some other large wholesale match-factory, where 
the skillets are bent, covered with paper, and 
made into the ordinary square box in common use. 
Anything more ingenious than this machinery it 
would be impossible to imagine. 

When the splints are made, it is necessary that 
they should be thoroughly dried before being 
shipped to Europe. For this purpose, extensive 
drying-sheds have been erected, which are heated 
by steam-pipes; and at Fitch’s factory no less 
than seven miles of steam-piping are used in 
this process. The splints are packed for drying 
in racks, each rack containing twenty-three thou- 
sand splints; and two thousand racks, or forty- 
six million splints, are turned out every day. 
When dry, the racks are taken out of the drying- 
sheds and removed to the packing-room, where 
they are placed in cases, one such case holding 
eight racks, or a hundred and eighty-four thou- 
sand splints. It is no uncommon thing to receive 
an order for fifty thousand cases from one 
firm. 

The whole of the machinery is worked by 
water-power derived from the river Etchemin, 
which adjoins the works. In order to control 
the water-power, it is necessary for the owners to 
acquire the rights on both sides of the river by 


purchasing the property on one side, and several | 


feet on the top of the cliffs on the adjacent banks 
of the river. The force thus derived is estimated 
at sixty horse-power ; and the machinery consists 
of a double-action water-wheel placed the reverse 
way of those in ordinary use in England, so that 
the water can be admitted either over or under 
the wheel, according to the amount of 
is desired to use on a given occasion. By these 
means the wheel can be regulated so as to run 
either by its upper or lower half only ; and the 
water is let into small buckets attached to the 
wheel, by which plan the force of the water is 
conserved to the utmost extent. By a simple 
arrangement of tubes and an exhaust-pipe attached 
to each machine, nearly the whole of the sawdust 
is carried from the workshops to the boiler-house, 
where it is burned in the elo which supply 
the steam for the drying-sheds. By this process 
the shops are kept comparatively free from refuse 
of all kinds, and the economy in labour alone is 
very great. 

The packing department is a business in itself. 
The match-sticks or splints when taken from the 
racks, after their removal from the drying-shed, 
are shaken very skilfully, to eliminate the bad 
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ones, which from long practice are made to go to| and when offered a small fee for showing the 


the top, and by this process the dirt is removed at 
the same time. In order to get as many splints 
as possible into the cases, they are ironed with 
a wooden ironer or brush ; and it has been found 
by numerous experiments that the friction which 
results is so considerable, that, as a matter of fact, 
an iron brush wears no longer than a wooden one. 
The cases are all made on the premises, and both 
sides of the lids are planed by a machine at one 
turn. The sides, top, and bottom are ‘tongued’ 
together, outside supports being added, and then 
nailed. The sections of wood used are by an 
ingenious arrangement each grooved out at one 
end and tongued at the other by the same 
machine. So cheap is the wood here, that it is 
found less expensive to tongue the sides and ends 
in large pieces, in spite of the waste thus caused, 
and then to saw them up to the sizes required. 

In the packing-room, on one side are arranged 
the packers proper, who sort, arrange, and place 
the splints in the cases; and on the other the 
mechanics, whose duty it is to fix the lids and 
close the cases ready for shipment. 

All the match-lumber here made is sent to 
England, except the round boxes, which are made 
mainly for the Américan market ; whilst the flat 
ones are exported to Europe. It is impossible to 
do justice to the ingenuity which is displayed in 
the machinery used in every department of these 
works ; and no one should visit Quebec without 
making an inspection of one of the most novel 
and interesting manufactories in the world. 

Between three and four hundred people are 
engaged at Fitch’s factory, and they consist for 
the most part of boys, girls, and young women, 
with a few foremen, machinists, and fitters to look 
after the general arrangements of the various 
shops. As there is no system of government 
inspection, girls and boys commence work in this 
factory when they are eight years old, and the 
girls usually remain until they are married. The 
men receive from eighty-nine cents to one dollar 
per diem; each boy gets twenty-five cents per 
day; each girl, thirty cents; and each young 
woman engaged in the packing department— 
these last being usually paid by plecework— 
about forty cents. They are,engaged from seven 
in the morning till six in the evening on each 
day, except Sunday, throughout the week, with 
an interval of one hour for dinner. 

It is interesting to watch the energy, industry, 
and smartness of every person employed in this 
factory ; there was no idleness, dilatoriness, or 
loss of time. This fact is remarkable, because at 
the first blush it would be held to be impossible 
that a boy or girl of eight years of age could work 
for five consecutive hours without intermission, 
and that they should continue such exhausting 
and tiring labour for ten hours on each of six days 
throughout every week in the year. 

Although the whole staff consists of less than 
four hundred hands, the marriages are frequent; | 
and during some months in the year they average 
some two or three a week. When married, the 
girls usually leave the factory; and the men! 
are engaged as foremen or fitters, by which | 
work they get from one to one and a half dollars | 
per diem, Every one throughout the establish- | 
ment te to be healthy, happy, and con- | 
tented. The utmost civility was shown to visitors; | 


manufactory, the foreman respectfully declined 
it, because it had been a matter of genuine plea- 
sure to exhibit the details of an establishment 
with which he was proud to be connected. 

H. C. B. 
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Tue World’s Fair of 1851 was so successful that 
it was naturally followed by many imitations 
in all countries. From general Exhibitions, con- 
taining every natural product and manufacture 
that were sent to them, has grown the idea of 
special Exhibitions in which one trade or calling 
only, is represented. And now, in London and 
elsewhere, these trade-shows, occurring continu- 
ally, are doing much good, not only from a 
commercial point of view, but in educating the 
masses upon technical subjects in a very palatable 
manner. We may suppose that some of these 
Exhibitions are not of absorbing interest to the 
public at large, but are chiefly supported by per- 
sons in some way connected with the particular 
trade represented. But there are others which 
appeal to the sympathies of all, and of none can 
this statement be more true than of those relating 
to Fish and Fisheries. 

In the Great Exhibition of 1851, the exhibits 
relating to fishermen were so few as hardly to be 
worth notice ; but in subsequent Exhibitions, both 
in this and other countries, they gradually 
assumed greater dimensions. At last, in 1865, 
our French neighbours conceived the idea of 
inaugurating at Boulogne an Exhibition devoted 
solely to Fishing and Fisheries. Other schemes 
of a like nature soon followed suit in other parts 
of France, also at the Hague and at Naples, 
until, in 1880, the series was crowned by the 
magnificent International Fisheries’ Exhibition of 
Berlin, which quite eclipsed all its predecessors. 
At last, Great Britain was roused to a sense of 
the national importance of the subject. First 
came the Exhibition at Norwich, then that at 
Edinburgh, and now the great Fisheries’ Exhibi- 
tion in London, which, if we may judge from the 
crowds which have filled its galleries since its 
opening on the 12th of May, is a vast success. 
We cannot at present do more than record this 
success, for the Exhibition is so vast, that even 
a brief account of its wonders would occupy space 
to the exclusion of everything else. Its size can 
be judged from the fact that the catalogue forms 
a closely printed volume of six hundred pages. 
But we may venture the statement, that after the 
first interest and excitement has cooled down, 
people will begin to ask whether this magnificent 
collection of everything pertaining to the fishing 
industries of the world will succeed in bringing 
fish nearer to the mouths of hungry human beings. 
That this important element has not been for- 
gotten may be judged by the establishment of a 
fish-market within the Exhibition inclosure, where 
fish is sent direct from our coasts for sale to 
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visitors. One would suppose that under such 
circumstances this fish ought to be cheap; but 
although we have paid many visits to the market, 
we have, while we write, found it no cheaper than 
it can be bought in the fishmongers’ shops outside. 
Why the abundant harvest of the sea should be 


retailed at what are to many people prohibitory | 
prices, is a question which no one seems able to 


solve; but it is one that should be answered 
satisfactorily before the close in October of the 
great International Fisheries’ Exhibition. 

It has for many years been acknowledged that 
the Suez Canal is not equal to the traftic which 
is imposed upon it, and which is growing in 
dimensions at a rapid rate. As British ships re- 
present four-fifths of this traffic, we, as a nation, 
are most interested in securing better facilities 
for travelling to and from our vast Indian pos- 
sessions. With this view, a scheme is on foot 
for constructing a new canal through the Isthmus 
of Suez by an English Company. Such a pro- 
position has perhaps not unnaturally raised the 
ire of our friends in France, who maintain that 
M. de Lesseps has a monopoly of canal-cutting 
in Egypt. M. de Lesseps himself supports the 
plan of cutting a second canal by the side of the 
first, both channels to be under the direction of 
the present Company. In the meantime, we 
have the alternative scheme of cutting a channel 
between the Mediterranean and Red Seas, without 
encroaching upon the alleged rights of France in 
Egypt. This design is to construct a water-way 
through Palestine from Acre on the Mediter- 
ranean side to Akabah on the Red Sea. Nothing 
more definite has yet been done in the matter 
than to form a small Company, under the chair- 
manship of the Duke of Marlborough, to under- 
take a careful survey of the proposed route. This 
survey is particularly important, because some 

ortion of the country immediately concerned 
is almost untrodden ground, so far as Europeans 
are concerned, and there is a conflict of testimony 
as to its nature, and whether or not the natural 
obstacles are such as can be easily surmounted. 
The proposed canal will consist in the first place 
of a channel two hundred feet wide and forty 
feet deep, connecting the Bay of Acre with the 
valley of the Jordan, twenty-five miles distant ; 
then the waters of the Red Sea will be connected 
by another channel twenty miles long with the 
Dead Sea. In this manner, it is expected that 
an inland sea would be formed two hundred 
miles long, and from three to ten miles in breadth, 
of sufficient depth to accommodate the largest 
vessels, 

The well-known explorer Baron Nordenskjéld 
has now started upon another Arctic voyage, 
which in its nature and objects is of somewhat 
greater popular interest than most expeditions of 
the kind. It may not be generally known that 
Greenland is one of the few stretches of land that 
have never been crossed by man. Many attempts 
have been made, including one by the Baron 
himself, thirteen years ago, when he penetrated 
into the country for a distance of thirty miles. 
The difficulties were such that he was obliged to 
return ; but he was convinced that, with proper 
equipment, the journey might have been extended 
to one hundred and eighty miles. It is to pene- 
trate into the heart of Greenland that the present 
expedition—at the cost of Mr Oscar A ance 


has been formed. Baron Nordenskjéld believes, 
from observations made, that the interior of 
Greenland is not the land of ice generally sup- 
posed, but that it really justifies its name. The 
arguments upon which these anticipations are 
formed chiefly deal with the physical features 
of the country as compared with those of better 
known lands, and the climatic phenomena result- 
ing from such features. A secondary object of 
the exploration is the discovery of any remains 
of those hardy Norsemen who formed important 
colonies, and who represented the first discoverers 
of America five hundred years before the time 
of Columbus. Whilst the work of interior ex- 
ploration is going forward, the ship Sofia, which 
earries the expedition, will go north as far as 
Cape York in search of zoological and botanical 
specimens. An endeavour will also be made to 
collect some of that cosmic dust which Baron 
Nordenskjéld, in common with many other scien- 
tific men, believes is incessantly being attracted 
by, and is adding to the bulk of this earth. 

A contribution to the art of weather fore- 
casting was offered to the Meteorological Society 
recently in the form of a paper read by the 
Hon. F. A. Rollo Russell, M.A., on Cirrus and 
Cirro-cumulus Clouds. The author maintained 
that constant observation of the character of 
clouds was second only in importance to 
barometric records, and the knowledge of the 
distribution of atmospheric pressure which was 
gleaned from comparing such records. He dwelt 
more particularly on the importance of noting 
the appearance of cirrus clouds, which, for the 
enlightenment of non-technical readers, we may 
point out are those wispy-looking fibrous cloudlets 
seen high in the atmosphere and commonly called 
‘mares’ tails.’ The paper contained a descrip- 
tion of twelve different varieties of cirrus, noted 
by the author during observations extending over 
a number of years; and he suggests that cirrus 
observers stationed over a wide stretch of country 
would add greatly to our weather wisdom, and 
that such observations could be adapted to a 
telegraphic system of forecasts. 

It is curious to reflect how the invention of 
the electric telegraph has made the modern 
practice of meteorology possible, and how the 
simultaneous comparison of widely separated 
barometers, upon which the system of forecasting 
weather depends, differs from the rough and 
ready predictions and erroneous notions of by- 
gone days. But popular ideas, however absurd, 
are very hard to kill, and still we hear many 
people gravely anticipating changes of weather 
from a change in the position of the moon 
with regard to the earth. Other old beliefs in 
weather-lore are indicated by the notion that 
animals will govern their proceedings by the 
kind of weather which is to come. For twenty 
years, Dr Abbott of New Jersey has kept records 
of the building of their houses by musk-rats, of 
the storing of nuts by squirrels, and other move- 
ments of animals which are popularly supposed 
to indicate the character of a coming winter. He 
finds that these instincts are in no way connected 
with the mildness or severity of an approaching 
season. 

At the Norway Iron-works, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, a new system of using liquid instead of 
solid fuel for heating the various furnaces has 
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been adopted with considerable success. In this 
system, petroleum is forced by a pump into a 
receptacle, where, as it emerges in a small stream, 
it is vaporised, and mixes with superheated steam. 
This compound vapour is carried by pipes to 
the furnaces, where it is used in place of coal, 
with the result that there is no formation of 
coke or ash. A scrap-iron furnace operating 
upon two ton charges in thirty minutes, a 
puddling furnace, and another for reheating 
steel ingots, are all worked by this system. The 
heat obtained is almost more than actually 
required, for in one instance the roof of a furnace 
showed symptoms of melting down. 

The stringent but necessary restrictions as to 
the use of dynamite and other explosives has 
caused some inconvenience to those miners and 
others whose employment of it is legitimate 
and customary. The new Explosives bill was 
so hurriedly passed, that it is not surprising 
that its provisions should inconveniently affect 
those engaged in lawful pursuits. The Welsh 
quarrymen and miners who petition the govern- 
ment to modify the provisions of the Bill, must 
command sympathy, and there is little doubt that 
those in authority will see their way to make the 
working of the Act as easy as possible to them. 

We learn from a letter addressed to the Times 
by Mr W. F. Howard, that the Chesterfield and 
Derbyshire Institute of Mining Engineers have 
promptly acted upon the Home Secretary’s sugges- 
tion as to the creation of depdts where the Fleuss 
apparatus can be kept in readiness for instant use 
in case of need. It is probable, he says, that the 
organisation of the St John Ambulance classes, 
first taken up, in connection with mining, by the 
same Institute, and now in operation at most of 
the midland collieries, may be extended to training 
in the use of the Fleuss apparatus. From the 
same source we learn, that another invention of 
the life-saving class—Libdin’s Fire-damp and 
escaped-gas Indicator—has recently, for the first 
time in this country, been subjected to trial at 
Chesterfield. These trials, extending over three 
days, were witnessed by the government Inspector 
of Mines, as well as by the managers of about 
twenty of the leading collieries. As compared 
with the Davy Lamp, hitherto used as a test 
for the presence of dangerous vapour, the Libdin 
Indicator detects a far smaller percentage. For 
instance, a mixture of air with three per cent. 
of ordinary illuminating gas was distinctly indi- 
cated by the new apparatus, but scarcely had any 
effect upon the lamp. When a two per cent. 
mixture was used, the lamp altogether failed 
to recognise the + pean of gas, but the Indicator 
recorded it. hese indications, in the trials 
referred to, were recorded by the sound of an 
electric bell carried by the operator ; but for con- 
stant records, the Indicator would be fixed in 
different parts of the workings of a mine, and 
would telegraph its warnings to the manager's 
office. The apparatus is also adapted to employ- 
ment in coal-bunkers on shipboard, and also in 
buildings, such as theatres, where escape of gas 
is likely to occur. 

The danger to railway travellers at night, 
through the possible mistakes as to signals by 
colour-blind engine-drivers, has led to the pro- 
posal, by Messrs Cleminson and Tuer, that the 
movable arms on semaphores should be illumi- 


nated. By this arrangement, the drivers would 
be guided by the position of the arms, as they are 
in daylight. These arms would be made of panes 
of glass boxed in wooden frames, and lighted up 
by lamps ; but the ordinary coloured bulls’-eyes, 
upon which the driver at present depends, would 
be abandoned. The plan is no doubt feasible ; 
but to render it more so, the signals must be 
made sufficiently luminous to be seen at the 
requisite distance from a point of danger, so as 
tu give a driver time to pull up. If the new 
lan meets this necessity, it ought certainly to 
e tried. 

The slipping of locomotive wheels is a difficulty 
not always easy of remedy, and on steep gradients 
with heavy loads, such spinning round of the 
driving-wheels leads to loss of steam, wasteful 
expenditure of fuel, and excessive wear and tear 
of engine and rails. M. Poisot recently communi- 
cated to a French Scientific Society a note bearing 
upon this subject, which may lead to valuable 
results. At the Mazenay Mines, where smoke, 
condensed steam, and general dampness combine 
to make the rails abnormally slippery, the diffi- 
culties just adverted to have been very great, until 
a lucky accident revealed a remedy. A joint in 
one of the cylinder cocks of an engine sprang a 
slight leak, through which a jet of steam was 
impinged upon the rail. The engine-driver im- 
mediately found that the wheels bit the rails so 
well, that he was enabled to ascend a steep gradient 
without the usual slipping. By a slight modifica- 
tion in all the engines upon the works, they have 
been made to discharge steam upon the rails when 
required, with the result that no more fuel is now 
expended upon hauling out one hundred tons of 
material than was formerly used for eighty tons. 

Mr Atkinson, of Boston, recently sent two casks 
of ensilage to this country for analysis and trial. 
One contained maize-fodder, and the other rye. 
Professor Voelcker, to whom these casks were 
consigned, reports that the maize-fodder was per- 
fectly sound, but the rye was slightly evel a 
When mixed with a small quantity of cotton-seed 
meal, the cows on an experimental farm took the 
food with evident relish. Commenting upon this 
favourable result, Mr Atkinson makes the follow- 
ing remarks: ‘The fact that fodder could be 
taken from the pits (silos), packed in casks, and 
sent to England in good condition, is suggestive, 
first, as to the feeding of live cattle in crossing 
the sea. Would not good corn-fodder, packed in 
casks, be better than hay, and more suitable, bulk 
for bulk? Secondly, may not persons who live 
in cities and villages raise fodder at some distance, 
permit it to wither on the field, so as to lose its 
elasticity, and then pack it in flour-barrels or 
sugar-barrels, using a lever to press it, to be 
brought in from the farm to the city or village as 
needed for the family cow ? 

The Kimberley Diamond Mine, in which the 
greatest number of South African diamonds have 
been found, has been brought to desolation by a 
vast fall of reef, the removal of which, so as to 
again lay bare the blue clay in which the gems 
are found, will occupy at least nine months, and 
entail an expenditure of about two hundred thou- 
sand pounds. To understand the nature of this 
disaster, we must remember that the mine cunsists 
of a huge basin, an artificial valley, in which 
numerous Companies have claims, and employ 
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thousands of workers. One side of this pit has 
fallen in, covering with débris nearly half the floor 
of the mine. The accident probably happened 
at a fortunate time, for, although much of the 
working-gear was carried away in the land- 
slip, only one life was lost. The disaster has had 
the effect of causing a rapid rise in the price of 
diamonds. 

The wonderful advances which have been made 
within the last twenty years in the art of wood- 
engraving, are patent to any one who will take 
the trouble to turn over the back volumes of any 
of our illustrated periodicals. In doing so, but 
few will remember how much the art owes to 
the labours of Thomas Bewick, who has been 
aptly styled ‘the father of English wood- 
engraving.’ His life and work formed the subject 
of a lecture lately delivered in London by Mr 
Ernest Radford of Cambridge. Bewick was the 
son of a Northumbrian collier, and was born in 
the year 1753. Gifted with great powers of 
observation, he speedily showed signs of talent, 
and was ultimately apprenticed to an engraver. 
Subsequently, when his apprenticeship ceased, 
he worked on his own account, and produced 
the numerous illustrations which have made his 
name famous. Perhaps the best monument to his 
memory is the fine collection of his drawings 
which are exhibited on screens in the King’s 
Library at the British Museum. 

In spite of the great additional space added 
to our National Picture Gallery, in 1872, by Mr 
Barry, the accumulation of art treasures has 
become so great, that many works are either 
hidden away, or, as in the case of those purchased 
at the Hamilton sale, are exhibited on screens, 
to the great inconvenience of those who wish 
to study the pictures on the walls. With a view 
to remedy this state of things, important addi- 
tions to the existing galleries are contemplated, 
and so soon as parliament will vote the necessary 
sinews—in the shape of a grant of sixty-six 
thousand pounds—the work, which will occupy 
about five years, will be commenced. In addi- 
tion to new rooms, a grand staircase is part of 
the contemplated scheme. It seems a pity that 
nothing can be done to render the exterior 
more worthy of its contents, and to crown ‘the 
finest site in Europe’ with a better specimen 
of British architecture. 

The measurement of temperature is, as we 
all know, of extreme importance in various 
chemical and manufacturing operations. The 
ordinary mercurial thermometer will answer for 
every purpose within certain limits; but when 
it becomes necessary to measure the melting- 
point of different metals, or the heat given 
out by different forms of furnaces or lamps, the 
thermometer must give place to an instrument 
of another form altogether. Hitherto, no really 
satisfactory instrument has been produced for 
the exact measurement of high temperatures ; 
but Professor Tait, at a recent meeting of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, stated that from 
experiments he had made with those rare metals 
iridium and ruthenium, he believed that he 
would be able to form from them a standard 


| thermo-electric couple which would answer the 


required conditions. 
iss Gage, in an article published in the 
North American Review, gives some interesting 


facts respecting mechanical inventions the con- 
ception of which has been due to the weaker 
sex. In 1798, the first straw bonnet was made 
by Betsy Metcalf, and that first bonnet was the 
foundation of an important industry in the 
United States. The cotton gin, by which the 
seed is mechanically separated from the cotton, 
was the invention of Catherine Greene, a planter’s 
wife, who daily saw the necessity which existed 
for a contrivance of the kind. Mrs Manning is 
said to be the mother of the American Mower 
and Reaper, which is capable of cutting down a 
field of corn and delivering it tied up in sheaves, 
But the invention is patented in the name of Mr 
Manning. The object of the writer of this inte- 
resting paper is to endeavour to prove that women 
have the capacity and brain-power of men. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
DEATH AND BURIAL IN MOSCOW. 


In Moscow, as in other parts of Russia, dissenters 
are met with, and amongst them we have the 
‘Old Believers, who conduct their worship accord- 
ing to the rites of the ancient Greek Church, not 
admitting the various changes adopted by Nicon 
and others, and now carried out in the Russian 
Greek Church. These dissenters go to great ex- 
pense whenever death enters their dwellings ; and 
just now—March 1883—there has been in Moscow 
a very important example of this fact. In a Rus- 
sian merchant’s family in that city, consisting of 
father, mother, two marriageable daughters, and 
one son, the eldest daughter, about twenty years 
of age, has just died; and an outline of the pro- 
ceedings consequent thereon will be interesting. 
Certainly the social position of the family was 
of the middle class—wealthy ; and their living 
was of fair style for such folks. On the day 
of the daughter’s death, immediate preparations 
were made for the burial, which in Russia must 
be at once, dead bodies not being allowed to 
remain amongst the living for more than twenty- 
four hours. The coffin was made of thin boards, 
but covered with silk velvet, having Hall-marked 
silver handles, and ‘coffin furniture,’ costing over 
a thousand roubles (a hundred pounds); and in 
the hands of the corpse was placed a small paint- 
ing of the Virgin, having a silver frame and 
covering, costing another hundred pounds, and 
which became the property of the church where 
the funeral prayers were recited at burial. The 
body was dressed as a bride—she had become the 
bride of heaven ; and these robes and the dressing 
involved, the first, two hundred pounds ; and the 
latter, one hundred pounds. First, she was 
dressed in a fine linen chemise, trimmed with 
costly lace ; over this, a chemisette ; and then a 
short tunic in white satin, embroidered with gold 
and silver thread, called a sarafan. Then the 
head-dress was the usual Russian hat with pearls. 
But the greatest expenses were incurred in 
prayers and masses. In forty churches of the 
city of Moscow, prayers were ordered to be said 
for her, morning and evening, for forty days, for 
which sixteen thousand roubles were charged, 
or at the rate of ten shillings per service—sixteen 
hundred pounds being paid for three thousand 
two hundred services; and at each service some 
one attended and distributed bread and alms to 
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the poor—the bread being to each person a calatch, 
something more than a penny loaf. Such loaves 
were also sent for forty days to all the prisoners 
in Moscow. For several days in the ‘bazaars,’ 
the bakers were authorised to distribute bread 
to all poor people applying who asked for it in 
the name of the dead girl and engaged to pray 
for her. But even this did not suffice. To other 
cities of Russia, and also to cities such as Vienna, 
Pesth, Athens, where churches of the sect exist, 
money was sent, and prayers ordered to be said 
for forty days. The funeral took place in the 
church of the well-known Holy Cemetery of 
Ragoshka, where only Old Believers are buried, 
and where a wooden building was put up capable 
of dining a hundred and fifty guests—the leading 
members of the sect around Moscow. The dinner 
was served from the leading hotel in Moscow, at 
a cost of about sixteen shillings per person, to 
which the expense of the fruit and wine had to 
be added, the fruit in Russia in early spring 
costing fabulous prices. 

It is calculated by some of the most intimate 
friends of the family known to the writer, that a 
sum of not less than ten thousand pounds was 
spent over the ceremony; and none of the co- 
religionists look upon this as at all extravagant. 


THE NATIONAL FISH-CULTURE ASSOCIATION. 


An important Fish-culture Association for Great 
Britain and Ireland has recently been established 
in London. Its president is the Marquis of Exeter ; 
ani that nobleman is supported by a long and 
influential array of vice-presidents, including the 
Dukes of Portland, Manchester, Wellington, and 
Sutherland, the Marquis of Ailsa, the Marquis 
of Hamilton, &. The objects of the Association 
are—(1) To encourage and develop the sea and 
inland fisheries of the United Kingdom, and 
thereby increase the food-supply of the country ; 
(2) By collecting, arranging, tabulating, and pub- 
lishing in periodical Reports information from 
this and other countries on fish-culture and 
fisheries; (3) By founding, promoting, or acquir- 
ing establishments for fish-culture, and by aiding 
or undertaking such experiments as shall seem 
advisable; (4) By using its best endeavours, 
with the consent of the authorities, to encour- 
age and assist in the stocking of public and 
all other available waters which are placed 
under suitable regulations, with fish, for the 
recreation and benefit of the community ; (5) 
By advocating the formation of laboratories, 
aquaria, and schools for studying the science of 
ichthyology and fish-culture, and by the forma- 
tion of a library and museum, and by holding 
meetings for discussion on all subjects connected 
with fish, fisheries, and fishermen ; (6) By encour- 
aging and rewarding fishermen and others to 
assist in carrying out investigations and obser- 
vations in the temperatures of the sea, the 
spawning-grounds, food, habits, migrations, and 
enemies of our marine fishes ; and (7) By collect- 
ing and tabulating information on the effects of 
the various modes of fishing carried on in lakes, 
rivers, estuaries, and seas, and by suggesting 
remedies to those modes which have proved to be 
injurious. 

The words fisheries, fish-culture, fish-supply, 
&., are understood to apply to all marine or 


fresh-water animals and plants available for food 
or useful for other purposes. 

The Council of the Association is to consist of 
thirty-six members, and is to meet not less than 
six times a year. The annual subscription for 
members is one guinea. The temporary office 
of the Association is Royal Courts Chambers, 
2 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 

If vigorously worked, this Association may be 
productive of much good, 


UTILISATION OF DISEASED POTATOES. 


As is generally known, the disease which attacks 
potatoes does not immediately develop in the 
tubers, even when the tops are destroyed. Almost 
invariably, such potatoes, however, even after 
being stored in apparently sound condition, 
become affected, and a large portion become 
wholly unfit for food either for man or beast. 
Hitherto, no known method existed whereby this 
could be guarded against. According to the 
Gardener’ Chronicle, M. Bourlier and M. Hervé 
assert that the following measures will accomplish 
this desirable object : ‘Boil the diseased potatoes 
in caldrons on the field ; ram them tight into pits, 
with the addition of half a per cent. of their 
weight of salt, and cover them with eight inches 
of earth. Potatoes thus treated may be kept for 
several years, affording excellent food for cattle, 
which are very fond of it.’ 


MAY CHILD. 


Sue asked me where the roses go 

When withered from our longing sight. 
I told her maiden cheeks aglow 

Retain the rosy light, 


She asked me if the tender blue 
Of violets in slumber, dies. 

I told her that the deathless hue 
Was mirrored in her eyes. 


She asked me where the summer breeze 
In winter hushed its softest song. 

*T hear,’ said I, ‘its melodies 
Awakened in thy tongue.’ 


‘Ah! would,’ she sighed, ‘some power there were 
The flight of gentle Spring to stay !’ 
‘Thy sunny smile,’ I answered her, 
‘Is Love’s eternal May.’ 
Joun B, Tass, 
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WILLIAM CHAMBERS, LL.D. 
BORN 1800. DIED 1883. 


En Memoriam. 


THE life-story of the originator and part-conductor of Chambers’s Journal, 
who died on the 20th May, need not again be told. The story is well 
known, and was related by himself in these pages on the occasion of our 
Jubilee year, 1882. 


For upwards of fifty years William Chambers was permitted, on the 
one hand, to watch over and rejoice in the gradually increasing popularity 
of the various works that have issued from his press; and, on the other, 
to bestow much of his time and means upon the carrying out of various 
schemes for the social and intellectual advancement of his fellow-men. 


From youth to manhood, and from manhood to old age, the great aim 
of my uncle was to endeavour to show by his writings and by his example 
that perseverance may overcome the roughest of obstacles. Having himself 
cut through the tangled pathway of early trials—hand in hand with my 
late father Robert—he saw no reason why others who were similarly 
circumstanced should not go and do likewise. He set up for his guide the 
old Scottish motto, ‘He that tholes overcomes ;’ and from small beginnings, 
and smaller earnings, he and my father advanced to the honourable position 
the brothers so long enjoyed. 


Dr William Chambers’s crowning act was one of pious munificence, 
namely, the restoration of the interior of the old Cathedral Church of 
Edinburgh (St Giles’) to its former state of grandeur; and until within 
a few months of its completion, his health permitted him to give an 
occasional direction to the work. The restoration was so far completed 
in May, that it was resolved to open the church on the 23d with 
befitting ceremony, but ere that day arrived the Restorer was no more. 
On the 25th, the remains of William Chambers were consigned to the grave 
of his ancestors in Peebles, his native town. 


For five or six years before his death, Dr Chambers’s connection with 
this Journal had become, chiefly by reason of his advancing years, little 
other than nominal, its management having been conceded to me. Never- 
theless, until the beginning of 1882, he was still able from time to time 
to contribute an occasional article, always welcome, to its pages. But 
during these years, while under my care, Chambers’s Journal has been 
steadily conducted on the lines originally laid down by my uncle and 
father; and the success which has marked its career during this later 
period—aided largely by the able body of contributors whom we have 
gathered around us—warrants me in expressing the belief that the 
popularity which the magazine now enjoys, will be more than maintained 
in the years to come. 


ROBERT CHAMBERS. 
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